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THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
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The Dule upo’ Dun,” Se. Fe.) 


( By the Author of * 


ii He 

A decent looseness, when he pleased, put on, 

And laughing, could instruct; much had he read, 
Much more had seen: he studied from the life; 
And in th’ original perus'd mankind.”—Armstrong. 





— 
(Continued from our last.) 

To detail every occurrence that took place at this 
school, would make my tale of an unconscionable 
length, and I have only related the transactions of 
the first day, to show you that my poor misguided 
father could not have chosen a worse place for a lad 
ofmy disposition and temperament. I was, forsooth, 
to he cured of my propensity for spirituous liquors: 
alas! he little knew that I could regularly obtain 
whatever quantity I pleased of the ardent poison, 
at least, as long as [ had money in my pocket, and 
of that T was seldom deficient; for when my stock 
was exhausted, I had only te write to my mother, 
and a fresh supply was sure to be remitted, although 
she failed not at the same time to wonder how I 
could possibly squander so much away, and to urge 
me to be careful of it. But I was above advice, the 
wants of my friend A—— must be supplied, and at 
the confectioner’s and the public-house we failed 
not to spend my money even faster than my foolish 
parent conld supply me with it. 

Several vices to which I was but too much prone 
were at this seminary to have been eradicated, and 
through the force of example my father expected 
me to return home a good, mora) character. Alas! 
those very vices flourished here in rank luxuriance, 
together with others, to which I had hitherto been 
& stranger, but into them also I speedily became 
initiated, for whenever there was any thing bad to 
be learned, I was a most apt and willing scholar. 

Bat with respect to education, instead of making 
improvement, I absolutely forgot what little I knew 
before; and as that education was intended by my 
father to be purely a commercial one, the dead lan- 
guages were a secondary consideration, and I was, 
in fact, left to study whatever I pleased, and to give 
it up when I found it tiresome or disgusting. 
Book-keeping, algebra, trigopometry, all had thejr 
tarns, and before I attained a proficiency in any one 
branch of science, that was given up for some newer 
pursuit; it was the same with French and drawing ; 
in shont, I had no application, and the consequence 
was, that I knew a little of every thing, but was in 
nothing perfect ; and thus I went on half-year after 
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than two years, 1 wae perhaps less qualified for the 
counting-house than I was when first: placed at it ; 
and J have since then often thought, that if my father 
had introduced me to business at the age of thirteen, 
I should have been a better and more industrious 
character; for during the three years I remained at 
the boarding-school, I learned nothing but habits of 
expense and idleness,—habits that no after exertion 
on my part could completely eradieate. 

With my good old mistress I quickly became a 
great favourite, but more through the presents of 
Portugal plums, Dantzig cordials, and West Indian 
sweetmeats, that my mother was in the habit of 
sending to her, than through any merits of my own ; 
and I must acknowledge that-I was not a little sur- 
prised, when Mrs. Barton, one day, after having as- 
sisted my former antagonist to his proportion of 
pudding, placed one of the choicest pieces upon my 
plate, and from that day, I continued second upon 
turn; but my surprise soon céased when Mrs. Bar- 


when next I wrote home, te-“ give her thanks to my 
mother, for the handsome present of foreign sweet- 

ts she had beeu so-kind ay to send to her.” It 
was a change that pleased me very much, for the 
boy who first finished his pudding, always came in 
for the choicest portion of the meat. Here, as in 
many other places, the gray mare proved the better 
horse, and I verily believe the old gentleman was 
forced to wink at many of my follies, through the 
influence his wife maintained over him ; for many 
of the boys received manual chastisement for faults, 
which, if committed by me, were passed over without 
any notice. 

When 1 became about fifteen and a half years old, 
my habitsof expense suddenly changed. I no longer 
secretly indulged in a penchant for wine or spirits, 
and it was reserved for a young lady to effect this 
salutary alteration in my disposition. 

I formerly mentioned that there was a boarding 
school for girls in the town. These ladies sat next 
to us in the church; and one of them insensibly 
began to attract my attention, so much s0, that the 
return of Sunday was impatiently longed fur by me, 
in order that I might feast my eyes for an hour or 
two, by gazing upon my charmer. She was only 
the daughter of a farmer and innkeeper, who dwelt 
in a small town about ten miles from the borough in 
which our schools were situated, but she was'a fine, 
handsome girl, about my own age, and although 
wholly unknown to us, her charms had been the 
cause of frequent quarrels, for we all (I mean the 
bigger boys) loved, or pretended to love, Emma 
Morton. For my own part, I rested not until I had 
introduced myself to her, and through bribing my 
old washerwoman, who also washed for the young 
ladies, that desirable object became at. length at. 


tun called me aside after dinner, and requested me;} had 


and my expenditure now took a new turn. Not sa- 
tisfied with my own natural accomplishments, which, 
to tell the truth, were slender enough, I attempted 
to gain the affections of this fair young creature by, 
presents; and one trinket after another, together 
with the choicest dainties of the confectioner’s shop, 
were daily delivered to her by my female Mercury, 
who failed not, at the same time, to paint me in the 
most flattering colours. My plan at last succeeded, 
for as the constant dropping of water will wear away 
stones, so the continued repetition of presents could 
not fail to make some impression upon the sensitive 
heart of the young damsel ; and one evening, when 
we were left alone together in the old washer- 
woman’s little cottage, puppy as I was, I ventured : 
to speak of love; and @od knows I did love her : 
with all the ardency of boyish passion,—and I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from my charmer a blushing, 
reluctant confession of mutual attachment. . The 
grand object of my ambition was now attained,—I 
over my less fortunate rivais, and I 
fondly thought that my childish passion would end 
only with my existence. Those, my friend, were 
days of pure, of unmixed happiness; and even at 
the present moment I cannot recur to them without 
feelings of the deepest regret. . We continued to 
meet secretly at the old washerwoman’s, and the 
enchanting moments were passed in mutual pro. 
mises of continued affection. : On holidays, we 
rambled alone through the romantic environs of the 
little town,—I called verse to my aid, for love had 
made me poetical, and the poet’s corner of the 
county newspaper teemed with sonnets addressed to 
the mistress of my affections, couched in all the high. 
flown language and imagery that a boy, wholly un. 
acquainted with the world and its concerns, might 
be expected to make use of; and when I ransacked 
the heathen mythology for comparisons, declaring 
that she exceeded Venus and her attendant graces 
in beauty, my fair, equally romantic as myself, 
thought that each fresh piece of poetic absurdity, 
was but a fresh proof of the strength—the increas. 
ing strength of my affection for her. But a time 
was fast approaching when even first love was to 
wither beneath the baleful touch of jealousy. The 
same dancing-master attended both schools, and 
to dancing my favourite was particularly partial, but 
I entertained an unconquerable aversion to that ac- 
complishment, and notwithstanding the earnest en- 
treaties of my parents, and the urgent solicitations 
of the girl I loved, I stubbornly refused to take les- 
sons in an art at once healthful and delightful. 
Christmas was fast approaching; and the night be- 
fore I was to leave school for good had been fixed 
upon for the dancing-master’s ball; it was to take 
place in our school-room, and all his pupils of both 
sexes were expected to participate in the innocent 








half-year; and when I had been at this school more 
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promise from my Emma, that she would not dance ; 
for I felt that it would be impossible for me, pati- 
ently, to see her twirled in the arms of another. I 
attended the ball as a spectator of the amusement, 
and seated myself on one of the benches that ran 
down the side of the school; the room, excepting 
the space allotted for the exhibition, was full of 
genteel company, the inhabitants of the town and 
its vicinity. At one end of the room, amongst her 
companions and schoolmates, but pre-eminent in 
beauty (at least so I thought) sat the young god- 
dess of my idolatry ; she was clad in white, and her 
flaxen hair was simply encircled with a wreath of 
winter flowers,—around her waist she wore a broad 
black velvet belt, fastened by a gold buckle in front; 
this had been a present from myself, and I looked 
upon the wearing of it at this particular time as a 
pledge that Emma would not fail in her promise to 
me. At length the amusement commenced, and 
after two or three dances,—good heavens! could I 
believe my eyes? Emma rose from her seat, and be- 
ing joined by one of the handsomest of our boys, 
who had often vowed to rival me, prepared to walk 
a minuet. As they stood together, every eye was 
fixed upon them, and the involuntary expression of 
“What a lovely pair!’ burst from the mouths of 
every spectator. I, too, gazed upén the youth ; but 
it was with the same kind of feeling that is said to 
fill the breast of the Monarch of sin when he gazes 
upon a certain ancient city in the east of England. 
Yes, I gazed upon them both,—and the eye of 
Emma caught mine; she must have noticed the 
diabolical expression of my countenance, for she 
trembled violently, and cast an imploring glance to- 
wards me, as if she requested I would have pity on 
her; but to my breast every tender feeling was 
then a stranger,—a combination of circumstances 
had enraged me beyond measure,—the broken pro- 
mise,—and dancing, too, with one whom | hated 
with the most deadly hatred ;—oh! I could not bear 
them! and had it not been for the desire of ven- 
geance that filled my bosom, I think I should have 
fainted on my seat. The dance commenced, and 
during the figare the parties approached very near 
to me,—indeed, Emma almost touched me,—and a 
smile of malicious triumph played upon the coun. 
tenance of her partner, as le looked me full in the 
face. I then started up, and, to the astonishment 
and confusion of the whole assembly, seized the 
trembling maiden roughly by the arm, and ex- 
claimed, “ False, perjured girl! is it thus you keep 
your promise? Never again will I behold you; and 
may the curse of Heayen light upon ye both!” 
Upon hearing these words, the hapless young crea- 
ture sank to the floor in a state of insensibility. I 
heeded her not,—but almost unknowing what I did, 
rushed out of the room, hastened to the Swan Inn, 
and ordered a post-chaise to be in readiness by the 
first dawn of morning. I then drank two large 
glasses of brandy, and during the excitement occa- 
sioned by the united effects of liquor and passion, I 
penned a most severe letter, which was that night 
delivered to Emma. In it I accused ber, in the most 
frantic terms, of perjury, duplicity, and unfaithfal- 
ness; I desired her not to attempt an explanation, 
for I would never receive her letters: “ No,” said I, 
“never shall a serpent sting me twice.” I told her 


that all my sanguine dreams of future happiness 
were now at an end,—and that in this world we 
must never again meet, or if perchance we did, it! 








must be as total strangers. I slept that night at the 
Swan, and early in the morning departed for my 
father’s house, at which I arrived in a state of mind 
that baffles all description. ‘ 

My parents, on seeing me, could only conjecture 
that I was unwell, and they forced me to retire early 
torest; but in the morning I was really ill; for the 
liquor I had taken on the road, together with the 
agitation of my mind, had thrown me into a fever, 
from which, however, by the help of good nursing, 
I speedily recovered. I was then taken into my 
father’s counting-house, and I commenced a new 
career of life, the laboriousness of which I often 
painfully and bitterly contrasted with the three 
years of ease and comfort I had experienced at the 
boarding-school.—But I now see your friend Hyde 
coming down the walk, I will, therefore, with your 
permission, reserve the conclusion of my narrative 
for another opportunity.” 

Hyde now joined us, and after hoping we had 
omitted nothing to make ourselves comfortable 
during his absence, apologized for leaving us, and 
justly added, “that the master who would have his 
work well done in the Isle of Man, must keep a 
watchful eye over his labourers, and not be above 
lending a helping hand, for they worked much better 
when they saw their employer bearing his portion 
of the fatigue.” We then followed him to the house, 
where a cup of fine flavoured tea, and its accompani- 
ments of cold ham and fresh laid eggs awaited us. 
After making a hearty meal, Mr. Hyde requested 
we would go with him to a neighbouring farm- 
house, “ where,” said he, “a young Englishman is 
vegetating, for L absolutely cannot call it living,—he 
isa strange character, and a good subject for the 
speculation of those who are fond of beholding the 
eccentricities of human nature.” On our way he 
gave us a slight history of the party we were going 
to visit. 

“Joseph Richards,” said he, “is a young man, 
the son of a rich and respectable Lancashire cotton- 
manufacturer ; he received a good classical educa- 
tion, and was afterwards apprenticed to a mercantile 
house in Liverpool, largely connected with the 
American trade. Richards served his time with 
credit-to himself, and to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployers; and soon afterwards his father sent him to 
New York, with three or four thousand pounds 
worth of manufactured goods, intending to establish 
him there asa merchant. But in New York young 
Richards gave way to every kind of extravagance, 
and spent not only the whole amount of the goods 
he took out with him, but another consignment of 
almost equal value. This obliged the old man to 
recal his.son; and after some serious lectures upon 
the folly of the young gentleman’s conduct, he took 
him into partnership, and for some time young 
Richards behaved himself with great propriety. 
But one morning he was missing from his post ; 
another, and another day passed,—still he returned 
not; in skort, the father heard nothing of him for 
several months ; but at the end of that time, a letter 
was received from young Hopeful, dated from this 
island, stating that his funds were wholly exhausted, 
and requesting an immediate supply, but not a word 
was said of returning to England. In fact, he had 
been living during the whole of the time in-a wild, 
mountainous part of the island, giving himself up to 
the lowest company, and passing his time in smok- 
ing, dancing, and drinking with fishermen and 


| 





peasants. About two years ago, he removed to his 
present lodgings, and his father now allows him one 
hundred pounds per annum, besides paying for his 
board and clothing ; and this sum the young man 
contrives to squander in the lowest excesses, heing 
often in a state of drankenness for two or three 
weeks together, and sometimes he will Pass a week 
or two without tasting a drop of liquor. He is now 
upon the sober order, and when that is the case, no 
man can be more the gentleman; but when the 
drunken fit comes on, he degenerates into a wild and 
lawless blackguard.” 

The house to which Mr. Hyde conducted us was 
an ancient, gloomy looking building, almost buried 
in wood ; we approached it by a long avenue of fir, 
poplar, and birch trees; the pavement was in many 
places broken up, and overgrown. with long rank 
grass, that gave it a wild and desolate aspect; this 
avenue led to a large court yard, where carts, ploughs, 
harrows, rollers, and other farming implements were 
scattered about in endless confusion, and an im. 
mense dung-heap in the highest possible state of 
fermentation, upon which three or four pigs were 
stretched in all the luxuriance of filth, saluted our 
olfactory nerves as we passed it, in no very pleasant 
manner. We reached the front of the house by 
means of a small wicket in the garden wall. The 
garden was a large piece of ground, but it seemed 
the garden of the sluggard, for many a delicate and 
choice flower had to struggle for existence through 
the noisome weeds that grew thickly around it. In 
short, avenue, farm-yard, and garden, were strietly 
in keeping; even the gooseberry trees had not been 
pruned for years, and their cross branches were 
grown so thick, that the hand could not make its 
way through them, to gather what little fruit the 
neglected trees did contrive to bear. 

We knocked at the door, and on inquiring forMr. 
Richards were ushered into his sitting-room, and 
told that he would be with us in a few minutes. The 
lodger’s absence gave mean opportunity of minutely 
examining Mr. Richard’s domestic arrangements. 
Tt was a good-sized room, but very low, and the 
greater part of its old-fashioned casemented window 
was overhung with ivy, which, by nearly excluding 
the light of heaven, gave the room a dark and sombre 
appearance; the floor was carpeted, and on a rug 
opposite to the fireplace reclined a fine liver-coloured 
pointer; in one corner stood a double-barreled gun, 
a shot belt, shooting-jacket, and the other articles 
of a sportsman’s equipment hung against the wall; 
another corner was occupied by a fine angling rod; 
and on a shelf beside it was placed one or twosmall 
panniers, and all the articles necessary for an ac- 
complished fly-fisher ; he had not even forgotten a 
brace of pocket-pistols. I mean not the deadly im- 
plements that murder ina moment, but two flat glass 
bottles covered with leather, that served to contain 
liquids equally as certain in destroying life, but 
slower in their operation. On the sofa and table 
were a heap of books; amongst them I noticed 4 
splendid copy of Lord Byron’s works, two or three 
late numbers of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re. 
views, most of the Scotch novels, a copy of honest 
old Izaak Walton and his friend Cotton, much 
worse for wear, and several works in the Greek, 
Latin, and Spanish languages, particularly a Greek 
Testament, which, from appearance, Mr. Richards 
had just been reading, as it lay open upon the table. 
By the time we had made this inspection of the pre 
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mises the occupier appeared, and Mr. Hyde intro. 
duced us tohim. Mr. Richards was a well-built, 
dark complexigned, and a rather handsome young 
man, perhaps about five or six and twenty years 
old; he was dressed in a drab jean jacket and 
trowsers, With a black silk handkerchief round his 
neck, and on his head a seal skin cap. He received 
us ina polite and friendly manner, for we had not 
been long in the room before he introduced rum. 


brandy, hollands, and sherry wine. We were re-|morning unless we promised to return and spend 
quested to assist ourselves to what we liked best,/the Sunday with him; to this we consented, and 
but he laughingly added, “ You must excuse me|agreed to meet him at Kirk Braddan, on the Sabbath, 
from joining you, for I am upon the stool of repent-| just before the commencement of morning service. 
ance; I have made a vow not to drink before the] As we leisurely bent our steps towards the glen, I 


expiration of a certain space of time, anda week 


has yet to run before ‘Richard can be himself|quest with which the good old man immediately 


again.’ ” 

Hyde and myself each drank a glass of spirits 
and water, but my friend, Warner, preferred an in- 
tellectual treat: he had laid his hands upon a 
yolume of Lord Byron, and busied himself in feast- 
ing upon the beauties of “ Childe farolde.” 
Owing to Mr. Warner’s long residence abroad, and 
his ten years seclusion in the island, this was the 


first time that that wonderful poem had fallen under | an answer to a correspondent, who informed you that he 
had found a chicken which had been recently alive, under 


such circumstances as induced him to ask you if it was 
possible that it could have been hatched by the heat of a 
fermenting heap of turnips. Your reply tells him and the 


: : : t of your readers that such a ** phenomenon is not at 
‘ ‘“ lime, pa- | "°° , 
The exprossions, “ benutifa), sublime, p all out of the ordinary course of nature.” As I knew that 


. thetic beyond measure,” &c. often _ anpents sad this was incorrect, and might mislead some of your readers 
at last the old man closed the book ina fit of en- who happened to be more fond than the rest of experi- 
thusiasm, declaring that his Lordship, after Shak-| qenting in natural history, I intended to have sent you 
speare and Milton, was, without exception, the} q correction of your error in time for your next publica- 
finest poetical writer the British islands had ever j tion; but unluckily, indolence, as usual, stepped in, and 
produced. “Talk,” continued he, “of the wits of| prevented me doing so until this morning. 


his notice; he read it with avidity, and I beheld 
with pleasure the impression that the first perusal 
of the “ Noble Childe” made upon a person, who, 
in his time, had been no mean judge of poetical 


merit. 


‘Anna’s classic age’ compared with Byron! they 
were but stringers of rhymes,—mere poetical drivel- 
lers: and who, in our own days, I ask, has produced 
a poem, that can at all compete with this dazzling 
emanation of a mighty genius?” I was not pre. 
pared to contradict the old gentleman, but I could 


as well have held my tongue. “They,” replied Mr. | ¢ 


Warner, “ were versifiers only, and all as much in-| and, if not so, however uniform the heat may be, they 
ferior, in point of genius,to Lord Byron, as the moon | never will produce chickens. It therefore follows, that the 
is inferior in splendour to the mid-day summet’s | egg from which your correspondent’s chicken was produced 
must have been‘so turned, or it never would have pro- 
duced this chicken. But-overlooking this fact altogether, 
the chances are a thousand to one against the probability 
of the heat of the fermenting turnips continuing so uni- 
form, for twenty day’s together, as is required in the pro- 
bat-what- are they compared to Lord Byron? cess of incubation. The heat required is from 102 deg. to 


sun.”— What think you, then,” said I, “ of Camp- 
bell, Scott, and Wordsworth?” ‘It has fallen to 
my lot,” said the old man, “to read ‘some portion 
of the works of the poets you have just mentioned ; 


Campbell wants originality,—he has formed himself} ; 


upon the school of Pope,—the most artificial of all} jixelinood of the turnips continuing so long at this heat, 


our English writers; and the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ | 7 


the only work of Campbell’s worth mentioning, is, | hatched in the manner supposed. 


notwithstanding a few splendid and highly-finished 
passages, a dull and formal poem ; its very smooth- | v 


hess disgusts, and we rise from its perusal without | and if I recollect aright, was unsuccessful in them all. 
Scott, I can | The great difficulty he had to contend with was the varia- 
tion in the heat. 
advanced favourably until about the tenth day, when the 
embryo iavariably died, which he ascribed to the disagree. 
able effluvia of the dunghill. 
with different kinds of heat were completely successful. 


feeling one heart stirring sensation. 
only call a ballad-monger; for what are his most 
highly-finished poems but gorgeous ballads? Words 
worth, whom I allow to be the most original of the 
three, is too metaphysical,—he is for ever lost in 
endless images ;—we read, and read, again and s 


again, searching for his sense, which, when found, cation of heat in a variety of forms, until at last, in our 
Proves not to be worth the time and trouble em- | ow, day, that wonderful agent, steam, has been applied to 
ployed upon it”’—“ Sir, the three authors you have | the same purpose. 





dent, I say that it is utterly impossible that the chicken in 
question could have been hatched by the heat of the tur- 
nips. You are quite correct in saying that animal heat is 
not indispensable to the hatching of chickens, and equally 
so in telling us that eggs have been often hatched by 
EN ng Pee a ae steam in this country ; and in ovens, on a large scale, in 
not help thinking this indiscriminate censure rather Egypt: but we mu a not suppose that Ghlakeee eeutiiee 
too harsh, and therefore moved an exception in fa- deposit their eggs in the sand, to be hatched by the vivi- 
vour of Goldsmith, Gray, and Collins ; but I might] fying heat of the sun, that hen’s eggs can be hatched in 


last named, may probably be read with avidity when 


the ‘ Childe Harolde’ of Lord: Byron is forgotten.” 

it was useless to argue with an enthusiast,—I 
changed the subject, and as we departed, Mr. 
Richards gratified the old gentleman by lending him 
the volumes that contained the poem of ‘ Childe 
Harolde? 

We slept that night at Belle Mount, and the good- 
natured Hyde would not part with us the next 


solicited Mr. Warner to continue his story,—a re- 


complied. (To be continued.) 
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[See a Note to Correspondents upon Incubation.) 





ANIMAL PHENOMENON. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Eight or ten days ago I observed in your paper 


Under the circumstances mentioned by your correspon- 


he same manner. Hen’s eggs must be regularly turned ; 


04 deg. of Fahrenheit; and knowing, as I do, the little 
must say that the chicken could not possibly have been 
It is well known that Reaumur attempted hatching in a 

ariety of ways, by the heat of a fermenting dunghill; 


He tells us that the hatching generally 


His subsequent attempts 


ince his time, chickens have been hatched by the appli- 


Had I not made a number of experiments on this sub- 
ject, I would not have presumed to set you right, but 
recollecting the loss of time and vexation I experienced in 
my first attempts, from the want of correct data to found 
upon, I have been induced to send you this letter, that 
others who may be inclined to make the same experiments 
may not be exposed to the same trouble.—Yours, &c. 

Morgan's Hotel, Fenwick-street, 

Feb. 24, 1831. D.C. 





BIRDS OF PASSAGE, 

No living creatures which enliven our landscape by 
their presence excite a stronger sympathy in the lovers 
of nature than migratory birds. 
change and variety is theirs. They make themselves felt 
by their occasional absence; and beside this, they interest 
the imagination by that peculiar instinct which is to them 
chart and compass, directing their flight over continents 
and oceans to that one small ek inthe great world where 
Nature has prepared for their reception; which is pilot 
and captain, warning them away, calling them back, and 
conducting them in safety on their passage ; that degree 
of mystery which yet hangs over their motions, notwith- 
standing the anxious perseverance with which naturalists 
have investigated the subject; and all the lively and beau- 
tiful associations of their cries and forms, and habits and 
resorts. When we think for a moment that the swallows, 
martins, and swifts, which sport in our summers’ skies, 
and become cohabitants of our houses, will presently be 
dwelling in the heart of regions which we long, in vain, 
to know, and whither our travellers toil in vain to pe- 
netrate, that they willaffix their nests to the Chinese pagoda, 
the Indian temple, or, beneath the Equator, to the palm. 
thatched caves of the African hut; that the small birds 
which populate our summer hedges, and fields, will quickly 
spread themselves with the cuckoo, and its avant courier 
the wryneck, over the warm regions beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, and the wilds of the Levant, of Greece, and 
Syria; the nightingale will be serenading in the ches- 
nut groves of Italy, and the rose gardens of Persia; that the 
thrush, and the fieldfare, which share our winter, will 
pour out triumphant music in their native wastes, in the 
sudden summers of Scandinavia; that even some of the 
wild fowls, which frequent our winter streams, will return 
with the spring, to the far tracts of North America; and 
when we fail to our imagination the desolate rocks in 
lonely ocean, the craggy and misty isles of the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, where others congregate in myriads; or the 
wild swan, which sometimes pays a visit to our largest 
and most secluded waters, rewinging its way through the 
lofty regions of the air, to Icelaad, and other Arctic lands, 
we cannot avoid feeling how much poetry is connected 
with these wanderers of the earth and air.—From the 
Book of Seasons.—By William Howitt. 





“quack! Quack!! quack !!!"—Duck. 
As we have at this time an unusual supply of quack 
doctors in Liverpool, we recommend to them the follow. 
ing effusion from one of the fraternity in the Illinois terti- 
tory, as we find it in the American papers, 
To the Publick Peple. 
In offerin of my sarvicis to my fello citsens as a publick 
sarvant, I would purticularly remark that I has fur these 
last nine munth past, pade the most strictest cares and 
attentions to the studi of phisik, and I do hope that my 
nateral turn and abileties together with the most closest 
observation will entitle me to the publik confedence. It 
wuld be rong’ in me to purtend to any high larnin for you 
all know that I never rubbid my cote against these collidge 
walls, nor superintended any of these United States lec- 
tur’s for lite and knowlidge an phisical docterns. But I 
hope that will be no objiction to me. There is a great 
deal of these collidge fellows that noes no more about an 
Epidemick oppuration than a@ three yere old colt, and if 
you was to send wurd fur one of them to cum and see a 
pursun flat of his back with Apiplexy, they wuld no doute 
give him cold water which you well noe wuld produce an 
instintaneous evaciation of the bowels. 
My Medesons is Simples, consistin of horehoun, am. 
beer, gymsum weeds and grean gord seeds, burdok, tanza, 
grean snake root and mullin—and many other plants of 
the same kimmical nator. I have a good deal of pations 
a waittin on me, and if you just only give mea call I 
wuld even git up hite ur day fur to sarve. 
Your sarvant, DOCTUR PEA. 
Nota bene if anny body wus ta favur my practise they 
will please to not let these advertisements be toaken down. 
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promise from my Emma, that she would not dance ; 
for 1 felt that it would be impossible for me, pati- 
ently, to see her twirled in the arms of another. I 
attended the ball as a spectator of the amusement, 
and seated myself on one of the benches that ran 
down the side of the school; the room, excepting 
the space allotted for the exhibition, was full of 
genteel company, the inhabitants of the town and 
its vicinity. At one end of the room, amongst her 
companions and schoolmates, but pre-eminent in 
beauty (at least so I thought) sat the young god- 
dess of my idolatry ; she was clad in white, and her 
flaxen hair was simply encircled with a wreath of 
winter flowers,—around her waist she wore a broad 
black velvet belt, fastened by a gold buckle in front; 
this had been a present from myself, and I looked 
upon the wearing of it at this particular time as a 
pledge that Emma would not fail in her promise to 
me. At length the amusement commenced, and 
after two or three dances,—good heavens! could I 
believe my eyes? Emma rose from her seat, and be- 
ing joined by one of the handsomest of our boys, 
who had often vowed to rival me, prepared to walk 
a minuet. As they stood together, every eye was 
fixed upon them, and the involuntary expression of 
“What a lovely pair!’ burst from the moutlis of 
every spectator. I, too, gazed upén the youth; but 
it was with the same kind of feeling that is said to 
fill the breast of the Monarch of sin when he gazes 
upon a certain ancient city in the east of England. 
Yes, I gazed upon them both,—and the eye of 
Emma caught mine; she must have noticed the 
diabolical expression of my countenance, for she 
trembled violently, and cast an imploring glance to- 
wards me, as if she requested I would have pity on 
her; but to my breast every tender feeling was 
then a stranger,—a combination of circumstances 
had enraged me beyond measure,—the broken pro- 
mise,—and dancing, too, with one whom | hated 
with the most deadly hatred ;—oh! I could not bear 
them! and had it not been for the desire of ven- 
geance that filled my bosom, I think I should have 
fainted on my seat. The dance commenced, and 
during the figure the parties approached very near 
to me,—indeed, Emma almost touched me,—and a 
smile of malicious triumph played upon the coun. 
tenance of her partner, as he looked me full in the 
face. I then started up, and, to the astonishment 
and confusion of the whole assembly, seized the 
trembling maiden roughly by the arm, and ex- 
claimed, “ False, perjured girl! is it thus you keep 
your promise? Never again will I behold you; and 
may the eurse of Heayen light upon ye both!” 
Upon hearing these words, the hapless young crea- 
ture sank to the floor in a state of insensibility. I 
heeded her not,—but almost unknowing what I did, 
rushed out of the room, hastened to the Swan Inn, 
and ordered a post-chaise to be in readiness by the 
first dawn of morning. I then drank two large 
glasses of brandy, and during the excitement occa- 
sioned by the united effects of liquor and passion, I 
penned a most severe letter, which was that night 
delivered to Emma. In it I accused her, in the most 
frantic terms, of perjury, duplicity, and unfaithfal- 
ness; I desired her not to attempt an explanation, 
for I would never receive her letters: “ No,” said I, 
“never shall a serpent sting me twice.” I told her 
that all my sanguine dreams of future happiness 
were now at an end,—and that in this world we 


must never again meet, or if perchance we did, it | 














must be as total strangers. I slept that night at the 
Swan, and early in the morning departed for my 
father’s house, at which [ arrived in a state of mind 
that baffles all description. 

My parents, on seeing me, could only conjecture 
that I was unwell, and they forced me to retire early 
torest; but in the morning I was really ill; for the 
liquor I had taken on the road, together with the 
agitation of my mind, had thrown me into a fever, 
from which, however, by the help of good nursing, 
I speedily recovered. I was then taken into my 
father’s counting-house, and I commenced a new 
career of life, the laboriousness of which I often 
painfully and bitterly contrasted with the three 
years of ease and comfort I had experienced at the 
boarding-school.—But I now see your friend Hyde 
coming down the walk, I will, therefore, with your 
permission, reserve the conclusion of my narrative 
for another opportunity.” 

Hyde now joined us, and after hoping we had 
omitted nothing to make ourselves comfortable 
during his absence, apologized for leaving us, and 
justly added, “that the master who would have his 
work well done in the Isle of Man, must keep a 
watchful eye over his labourers, and not be above 
lending a helping hand, for they worked much better 
when they saw their employer bearing his portion 
of the fatigue.” We then followed him to the house, 
where a cup of fine flavoured tea, and its accompani- 
ments of cold ham and fresh laid eggs awaited us. 
After making a hearty meal, Mr. Hyde requested 
we would go with him to a neighbouring farm- 
house, “ where,” said he, “a young Englishman is 
vegetating, for L absolutely cannot call it living,—he 
is a strange character, and a good subject for the 
speculation of those who ave fond of beholding the 
eccentricities of human nature.” On our way he 
gave us a slight history of the party we were going 
to visit. 

“Joseph Richards,” said he, “is a young man, 
the son of a rich and respectable Lancashire cotton- 
manufacturer ; he received a good classical educa- 
tion, and was afterwards apprenticed to a mercantile 
house in Liverpool, largely connected with the 
American trade. Richards served his time with 
credit-to himself, and to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployers; and soon afterwards his father sent him to 
New York, with three or four thousand pounds 
worth of manufactured goods, intending to establish 
him there asa merchant. But in New York young 
Richards gave way to every kind of extravagance, 
and spent not only the whole amount of the goods 
he took out with him, but another consignment of 
almost equal value. This obliged the old man to 
recal his'son; and after some serious lectures upon 
the folly of the young gentleman’s conduct, he took 
him iuto partnership, and for some time young 
Richards behaved himself with great propriety. 
But one morning he was missing from his post ; 
another, and another day passed,—-still he returned 
not; in short, the father heard nothing of him for 
several months ; but at the end of that time, a letter 
was received from young Hopeful, dated from this 
island, stating that his funds were wholly exhausted, 
and requesting an immediate supply, but not a word 
was said of returning to England. In fact, he had 
been living during the whole of the time ina wild, 
mountainous part of the island, giving himself up to 
the lowest company, and passing his time in smok- 
ing, dancing, and drinking with fishermen and 
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peasants. About two years ago, he removed to his 
present lodgings, and his father now allows him one 
hundred pounds per annum, besides paying for his 
board and clothing ; and this sum the young man 
contrives to squander in the lowest excesses, heing 
often in a state of drunkenness for two or three 
weeks together, and sometimes he will pass a Week 
or two without tasting a drop of liquor. He is now 
upon the sober order, and when that is the case, no 
man can be more the gentleman; but when the 
drunken fit comes on, he degenerates into a wild and 
lawless blackguard.” 

The house to which Mr. Hyde conducted us was 
an ancient, gloomy looking building, almost buried 
in wood ; we approached it by a long avenue of fir, 
poplar, and birch trees; the pavement was in many 
places broken up, and overgrown. with long rank 
grass, that gave it a wild and desolate aspect; this 
avenue led to a large court yard, where carts, ploughs, 
harrows, rollers, and other farming implements were 
scattered about in endless confusion, and an im. 
mense dung-heap in the highest possible state of 
fermentation, upon which three or four pigs were 
stretched in all the luxuriance of filth, saluted our 
olfactory nerves as we passed it, in no very pleasant 
manner. We reached the front of the house by 
means of a small wicket in the garden wall. The 
garden was a large piece of ground, but it seemed 
the garden of the sluggard, for many a delicate and 
choice flower had to struggle for existence through 
the noisome weeds that grew thickly around it. In 
short, avenue, farm-yard, and garden, were strictly 
in keeping; even the gooseberry trees had not been 
pruned for years, and their cross branches were 
grown so thick, that the hand could not make its 
way through them, to gather what little fruit the 
neglected trees did contrive to bear. 

We knocked at the door, and on inquiring forMr. 
Richards were ushered into his sitting-room, and 
told that he would be with us ina few minutes. The 
lodger’s absence gave mean opportunity of minutely 
examining Mr. Richard’s domestic arrangements. 
It was a good-sized room, but very low, and the 
greater part of its old-fashioned casemented window 
was overhung with ivy, which, by nearly excluding 
the.light of heaven, gave the room a dark and sombre 
appearance ; the floor was carpeted, and on a rug 
opposite to the fireplace reclined a fine liver-coloured 
pointer; in one corner stood a double-barreled gun, 
a shot belt, shooting-jacket, and the other articles 
ofa sportsman’s equipment hung against the wall; 
another corner was occupied by a fine angling rod; 
and on a shelf beside it was placed one or twosmall 
panniers, and all the articles necessary for an ac- 
complished fly-fisher ; he had not even forgotten a 
brace of pocket-pistols. I mean not the deadly im- 
plements that murder ina moment, but two flat glass 
bottles covered with leather, that served to contain 
liquids equally as certain in destroying life, but 
slower in their operation. On the sofa and table 
were a heap of books; amongst them I noticed a 
splendid copy of Lord Byron’s works, two or three 
late numbers of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re. 
views, most of the Scotch novels, a copy of honest 
old Izaak Walton and his friend Cotton, mach 
worse for wear, and several works in the Greek, 
Latin, and Spanish languages, particularly a Greek 
Testament, which, from appearance, Mr. Richards 
had just been reading, as it lay open upon the table. 
By the time we had made this inspection of the pre 
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mises the occupier appeared, and Mr. Hyde intro- 
duced us tohim. Mr. Richards was a well-built, 
dark complexigned, and a rather handsome young 
man, perhaps about five or six and twenty years 
old; he was dressed in a drab jean jacket and 
trowsers, with a black silk handkerchief round his 
neck, and on his head a seal skin cap. He received 
us ina polite and friendly manner, for we had not 
been long in the room before he introduced rum, 
prandy, hollands, and sherry wine. We were re- 
quested to assist ourselves to what we liked best, 
put he laughingly added, “ You must excuse me 
from joining you, for I am upon the stool of repent- 
ance; [ have made a vow not to drink before the 
expiration of a certain space of time, anda week 
bas yet to run before ‘Richard can be himself 
again.’ ” 
Hyde and myself each drank a glass of spirits 
and water, but my friend, Warner, preferred an in- 
tellectual treat: he had laid his hands upon a 
yolume of Lord Byron, and busied himself in feast- 
ing upon the beauties of “ Childe farolde.” 
Owing to Mr. Warner’s long residence abroad, and 
his ten years seclusion in the island, this was the 
first time that that wonderful poem had fallen under 
his notice; he read it with avidity, and I beheld 
with pleasure the impression that the first perusal 
of the “ Noble Childe” made upon a person, who, 
in his time, had been no mean judge of poetical 
merit. The expressions, “ beautiful, sublime, pa- 
at last the old man closed the book in a fit of en- 
thusiasm, declaring that his Lordship, after Shak- 
speare and Milton, was, without exception, the 
finest poetical writer the British islands had ever 
produced. “Talk,” continued he, “of the wits of 
‘Anna’s classic age’ compared with Byron! they 
were but stringers of rhymes,—mere poetical drivel- 
lers: and who, in our own days, I ask, has produced 
a poem, that can at all compete with this dazzling 
emanation of a mighty genius?” I was not pre- 
pared to contradict the old gentleman, but I could 
not help thinking this indiscriminate censure rather 
too harsh, and therefore moved an exception in fa- 
vour of Goldsmith, Gray, and Collins ; but I might 
as well have held my tongue. “They,” replied Mr. 
Warner, “ were versifiers only, and all as much in- 
ferior, in point of genius,to Lord Byron, as the moon 
is inferior in splendour to the mid-day summe1’s 
sun.” —“' What think you, then,” said I, “ of Camp- 
bell, Scott, and Wordsworth?” ‘It has fallen to 
ny lot,” said the old man, “to read ‘some portion 
of the works of the poets you have just mentioned ; 
but what are they compared to Lord Byron? 
Campbell wants originality,—he has formed himself 
upon the school of Pope,—the most artificial of all 
our English writers; and the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ 
the only work of Campbell’s worth mentioning, is, 
notwithstanding a few splendid and highly-finished 
passages, a dull and formal poem ; its very smooth- 
ness disgusts, and we rise from its perusal without 
feeling one heart stirring sensation. Scott, I can 
only call a ballad-monger; for what are his most 
highly-finished poems but gorgeous ballads? Words 
worth, whom I allow to be the most original of the 
three, is too metaphysical,—he is for ever lost in 
endless images ;—we read, and read, again and 
again, searching for his sense, which, when found, 


Proves not to be worth the time and trouble em- | own day, that wonderful agent, steam, has been applied to 


last named, may probably be read with avidity when 
the ‘ Childe Harolde’ of Lord: Byron is forgotten.” 

It was useless to argue with an enthusiast,—I 
changed the subject, and as we departed, Mr. 
Richards gratified the old gentleman by lending him 
the volumes that contained the poem of ‘ Childe 
Harolde, 

We slept that night at Belle Mount, and the good- 
natured Hyde would not part with us the next 
morning unless we promised to return and spend 
the Sunday with him; to this we consented, and 
agreed to meet him at Kirk Braddan, on the Sabbath, 
just before the commencement of morning service. 
As we leisurely bent our steps towards the glen, I 
solicited Mr. Warner to continue his story,—a re- 
quest with which the good old man immediately 
complied. (To be continued.) 
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ANIMAL PHENOMENON, 
—--— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Eight or ten days ago I observed in your paper 
an answer to a correspondent, who informed you that he 
had found a chicken which had been recently alive, under 
such circumstances as induced him to ask you if it was 
possible that it could have been hatched by the heat of a 
fermenting heap of turnips. Your reply tells him and the 
rest of your readers that such a ‘‘ phenomenon is not at 
all out of the ordinary course of nature.” As I knew that 
this was incorrect, and might mislead some of your readers 
who happened to be more fond than the rest of experi- 
menting in natural history, I intended to have sent you 
acorrection of your error in time for your next publica- 
tion; but unluckily, indolence, as usual, stepped in, and 
prevented me doing so until this morning. 
Under the circumstances mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, I say that it is utterly impossible that the chicken in 
question could have been hatched by the heat of the tur- 
nips. You are quite correct in saying that animal heat is 
not indispensable to the hatching of chickens, and equally 
so ia telling us that eggs have been often hatched by 
steam in this country ; and in ovens, on a large scale, in 
Egypt: but we must not suppose that because crocodiles 
deposit their eggs in the sand, to be hatched by the vivi- 
fying heat of the sun, that hen’s eggs can be hatched in 
the same manner. Hen’s eggs must be regularly turned ; 
and, if not so, however uniform the heat may be, they 
never will produce chickens. It therefore follows, that the 
egg from which your correspondent’s chicken was produced 
must have been ‘so turned, or it never would have pro- 
duced this chicken. But-overlooking this fact altogether, 


Had I not made a number of experiments on this sub- 
ject, I would not have presumed to set you right, but 
recollecting the loss of time and vexation I experienced in 
my first attempts, from the want of correct data to found 
upon, I have been induced to send you this letter, that 
others who may be inclined to make the same experiments 
may not be exposed to the same trouble.—Yours, Kc. 

Morgan's Hotel, Fenwick-street, 

Feb, 24, 1831. D.C. 
BIRDS OF PASSAGE, 

No living creatures which enliven our landscape by 
their presence excite a stronger sympathy in the ene 
of nature than migratory birds. The full charm of 
change and variety is theirs. They make themselves felt 
by their occasional absence; and beside this, they interest 
the imagination by that peculiar instinct which is to them 
chart and compass, directing their flight over continents 
and oceans to that one onal ish in the great world where 
Nature has prepared for their reception ; which is pilot 
and captain, warning them away, calling them back, and 
conducting them in safety on their passage ; that degree 
of mystery which yet hangs over their motions, notwith- 
standing the anxious perseverance with which naturalists 
have investigated the subject; and all the lively and beau- 
tiful associations of their cries and forms, and habits and 
resorts. When we think for a moment that the swallows, 
martins, and swifts, which sport in our summers’ skies, 
and become cohabitants of our houses, will presently be 
dwelling in the heart of regions which we long, in vain, 
to know, and whither our travellers toil in vain to pe- 
netrate, that they willaftix their nests to the Chinese pagoda, 
the Indian temple, or, beneath the Equator, to the palm- 
thatched caves of the African hut; that the small birds 
which populate our summer hedges, and fields, will quickly 
spread themselves with the cuckoo, and its avant courier 
the wryneck, over the warm regions beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, and the wilds of the Levant, of Greece, and 
Syria; the nightingale will be serenading in the ches- 
nut groves of Italy, and the rose gardens of Persia; that the 
thrush, and the fieldfare, which share our winter, will 
pour out triumphant music in their native wastes, in the 
sudden summers of Scandinavia; that even some of the 
wild fowls, which frequent our winter streams, will return 
with the spring, to the far tracts of North America; and 
when we Tail to our imagination the desolate rocks in 
lonely ocean, the craggy and misty isles of the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, where others congregate in myriads; or the 
wild swan, which sometimes pays a visit to our largest 
and most secluded waters, rewinging its way through the 
lofty regions of the air, to Icelaad, and other Arctic lands, 
we cannot avoid feeling how much poetry is connected 
with these wanderers of the earth and air.—£'rom the 
Book of Seasons.—By William Howitt. 
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the chances are a thousand to one against the probability 
of the heat of the fermenting turnips continuing so uni- 
form, for twenty day’s together, as is required in the pro- 
cess of incubation. The heat required is from 102 deg. to 
104 deg. of Fahrenheit; and knowing, as I do, the little 
likelihood of the turnips continuing so long at this heat, 
I must say that the chicken could not possibly have been 
hatched in the manner supposed. 

It is well known that Reaumur attempted hatching in a 
variety of ways, by the heat of a fermenting dunghill ; 
and if I recollect aright, was unsuccessful in them all. 
The great difficulty he had to contend with was the varia- 
tion in the heat. He tells us that the hatching generally 
advanced favourably until about the tenth day, when the 
embryo iavariably died, which he ascribed to the disagree. 
able effluvia of the dunghill. His subsequent attempts 
with different kinds of heat were completely successful. 
Since his time, chickens have been hatched by the appli- 
cation of heat in a variety of forms, until at last, in our 
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deal of’ these collidge fellows that noes no more about an 
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you was to send wurd fur one of them to cum and see a 
pursun flat of his back with Apiplexy, they wuld no doute 
give him cold water which you well noe wuld produce an 
instintaneous evaciation of the bowels. 

My Medesons is Simples, consistin of horchoun, am- 
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LINES SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BESIDE A 
RUNNING STREAM. 


—-—- 


Flow on, flow on, thou murmuring stream, 
Sparkling with Dian’s ray ; 

Flow on, flow on, and let me dream 
Of many a former day. 

Of youth, and hope, and raptures high, 

When earth shone forth all dazzlingly; 
Bright as when Eden smiled! 


Flow on, flow on, thy melody 
To me sweet music makes, 
The while dear pensive melancholy 
The spirit captive takes; 
And aérial troops around me throng, 
The aged, the beautiful, and young; 
The lost, and fondly mourned! 


Flow on, flow on, the air is bland, 
The winds to rest are gone, 

And seems, as '.ere I musing stand, 
That I were left alone; 

A solitary being cast 

Upon a fair, unpeopled waste, 
So deep the stillness round! 


Flow on, flow on, the heavens above 
Are mirror'd on thy breast, 
And save th’ undying one of love, 
The passions charmed to rest; 
And love with pure, and chastened fame, 
Pure as when first to earth it came, 
Speaks, now, its birth divine! 


Flow on, flow on, for thought has sped 
Across the billowy sea, 

And with the dear—the living dead— 
Converses silently !— 

And look encounters look :—and tears— 

Fond questionings—replies—and prayers, 
Banish all else beside ! 


Flow on, flow on, a painful thrill 

Has pierced my inmost heart 
With presage of impending ill; 

But, shadows, hence !—depart! 
For Hope her lyre again has strung, 
And, ah! so sweetly smiled, and sung, 

Her slave I yet must be! 


Flow on, flow on, the spirit holds 
Communion with its God; 
The new Jerusalem beholds, 
By saints, departed, trod !— 
And, lo! the loved—the wept—are there, 
Hymning their jubilates clear, 
Their hallelujahs high ! 


Flow on, flow on, and as I muse 
Beside thy glittering stream, 
Ah! let me recollection lose 
1 do but idly dream !— 
It may not be; for morning breaks, 
Reality from slumber wakes, 
And heaven slow fades away! 


Liverpool. 6. 





THE LONELY BIRD. 
RE 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


From a ruin thou art singing, 
Oh! lonely, lonely bird, 
The soft blue air is ringing, 
By thy summer music stirred ; 
But all is dark and cold beneath, 
Where harps no more are heard ; 
Whence winn’st thou that exulting breath, 
Oh, lonely, lonely bird! 


Thy song flows richly swelling 
Toa triumph of glad sounds, 
As, trom its cavern dwelling, 
A stream in glory bounds! 
Though the castle echoes catch no tone 
Of human step or word, 2 
Though the fires be-quench’d'and the feasting done, 
Oh, lonely, lonely bird ! 


How can that flood of gladness 
Rush through thy fiery lay— 
From the haunted place of sadness— 
From the bosom of decay ? 
While the dirge-notes, in the breeze’s moan, 
Through the ivy garlands heard, 
Come blent with thy rejoicing tone, 
Oh, lonely, lonely bird! 


There’s many a heart, wild singer, 
Like thy forsaken tower, 

Where joy no more may linger, 
Where Love has left his bower! 

And there’s many a spirit e’en like thee, 
To mirth as lightly stirred, 

Though it soar from ruins in its glee, 
Oh, lonely, lonely bird ! 





THE LADY OF MY HEART. 
—e- 


My love is like a sweet young flower, 
That shrinketh from the eye; 

My love is like a beauteuus star, 
That trembieth fvthe sky: | 

My love is fair, yet she doth fear 
That other eyes shou'd see 

The loveliness she would reveal 
To me, and only me. 


I breathe her name in solitude, 

- And not in hauntsof men; 

I muse on her, when none are nigh. 
In lone and shadowy glen ; 

I even fear the very breeze 
My secret love should share; 

I even fear to breathe her name 
Unto the sighing air. 


We roam at eve by silver streams, 
We shun the glare of day; 

Oh, eyes and cheeks look lovelier far 
When view’d by twilight grey. 

We wander ’neath the golden stars, 
I look on the blue sky, 

Then turn away from heaven to earth, 
And gaze upon her eye. 


We seat ourselves on some green mound, 
And dream of times of old, 

Of minstrels' lays and,Jady-love, 
Of page and warrior bold: 

We speak of pilgrim bow’d with age, 
Who sought some lady bright, 

And casting off his years and weeds, 
Reveal'd her own true knight. 


I tell some legend of the days 
When gallants broke the lance, 
And fought and bled on warlike field 
For one approving glance. 


And when is told the high-wrought tale 
Of deeds beheld no more, 

She smiles, and says, ‘Oh, love we not 
As wellasthey of yore?” ~ 


1 lov’d her long, but dar’d not hope 
That I her love had won; 

Yet she that bless’d my dreams by night 
I, waking, could not shun. 

I stole, one even, near her bower, 
Where I might stand unseen, 

And saw the image of my heart 
*Mid flowers and branches green: 


She knelt, with uprais’d eyes and hands, 
Like some enchanted dame, 

And, whisp’ring low, in words of love 
She syllabled my name. 

I stood entranc’d, nor spoke, nor mov’d, 
A statue rooted there; 

Gazing, with wilder’d soul, on her, 
The maid who knelt in prayer. 


The honey-bee was hastening home 
With perfume from the flower, 
But sighs more sweet were breath’d for me 
Within that lonely bower: 
A moment, and our lips had met,— 
The bright moon saw us part, 
And heard me vow to love till death 
The lady of my heart. 


Manchester. J. BOLTON, 





The following lines, originally written in April, 1821, are 
republished in consequence of the execrable invasion of 
Poland by the Russian Autocrat. 


Oh! may Heaven's lightning from on high 
Smite down the impious band 
Of ruffians, who ‘gainst liberty 
Now raise the ruthless hand f 
And may their sceptred tyrant be 
From his proud station hurl'd, 
Who, impious, issues hig decree 
ape To desolate the world ! 
Or if Almighty vengeance sleep, 
Oh! for a potent spell ‘ 
To raise some spirit from the deep 
Recess of raging hell! 
May conscience, like a demon foul, 
Still whisper in his ear, 
The dagger or the poison'd bowl 




















May meet the tyrant here. 
Ltverpooi. t+ 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | Extreme Therto-| Extreme | State of Remarks 
at during _meter 8 |Heat du-]_ Wind at 
Noon. Night. Morning.|ring Day.| at Noon. Noon,’ ' 
Feb, 
16 | 29 70} 49 0 43 O| 48 0 W. |Fair. / 
17 | 20 84) 39 O 41 0] 46 O| N.W. |Fair. 
He 44 42 : as : 45 O W.N.W.|Fair, 
45 0O,W.N.W.|Sh '. 
29 86/40 0 41 0| 43 0|N.NE.|Cioudy. 
21 |29 90| 35 0 39 0| 43 O| N.W. ICloudy. © | 
22 | 30 00| 37 0 42 0| 46 O'N.N.E. Cloudy. 














16th, Rain during night.—17th, Rain during night= 
19th, Rain during night; four, p.m. rain.— 
rain-—22d, Rain during nighte ets 2) 8» Four, pam 








TIDE TABLE. 














Days. [Aforn. Even. | Height, Festivals, §e. 

» h. m.jh. m.ift. in. 
Tuesday -- 1] O 31] 0 18 5 |David. 
Wednesday 2} 1 6] 1 23/17 9 (Chad. 
Thursday 3) 1 40] 1 57)16 10 : 
Friday --.. 4) 2.13} 2 31115 6 i 
rar pl s 2 3 : 1014 1 
Sunday ...- 55,12 8 |Third Sun a 
Monday -- 7| 4 23] 4 54/11 5 |Perpetua. eadastne<: 
Tuesday .» 8! 5 32] 6 11/10 10 . 
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CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 








————— 
«© VIVENT LES BAGATELLES.” 
CHARADES. 
v. 
My first all allow is an organ of sense, 
My second I now must explain, 
And tell you it really is perfectly dense, 
Though nearly ally’d to the brain. 


Yet still I can boast of attractions to please, 
And set time and old age at defiance ; 

Not Proteus himself e’er exchang*d with more ease 
His person, bis place, or alliance. 


The young and the old both apply to its aid, 
And fashion itself has declared 

That nature must now be confined to & shade, 
But that art and old age should be pair'd. 


My first and my second must now be combined, 
Then my charade will plainly be seen 

In a thing that's devoid both of sense and of mind, 
And an insect appear which is mean. 

VL. 
‘ Ere rapacity ravag'd this isle, 

Ere commerce and science appear’d, 

My first taught the visage to smile, 
And the husbandman’s bosom was cheer’d. 


It brought him the succour of life, 
It supplied all his children with bread, 
In this season of warfare and strife 
There has nothing been found in its stead. 


TON, It still is the means to supply 
The poor both with profit and trade, 

21 And not one of the rich will deny 
dare That this life is preserved by its aid. 


sion of A 
My second is merely a part, 
A portion which persons divide ; 
ry , My whole by the help of some art 
Becomes to my first a good guide. 
VII. 

My first is a term to express . 

Good humour, affection, and ease ; 
It never engenders distress, 

But is always delighted to please, 


My second’s a culour allied 

To those who most showy appear, 
My whole can be only supplied 

By ties which are nat’ral and dear. 


same means, and so constantly employed, ever bestowed 
so much of their time, and labour, and money, in assist- 
ing poor persons with advice, and in procuring them the 
justice or redress which would otherwise have been beyond 
their reach. Humanity and benevolence were not barren 
sentiments, but living and active principles in his breast. 
His heart was open as day to charity; and in the busiest 


often a cover for the absence of all genuine perception of 
excellence, he had a great contempt; yet such was the 
natural justness of his taste, that his opinions in eeveral 
inst +] d in the absence of all authority, 
were found to coincide with those of all the first artists, 
who are unquestionably the best judges. He was one of 
the first to appreciate the splendid talents of our country- 











BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 





MEMOIR OF WILLIAM RITCHIE, 
— 

(Abridged from Mr. M‘Laren’s Memoir in the Scotsman.) 
William Ritchie was born of respectable parents, at the 
‘Mage of Lundie Mill, in Fife, in 1781, and came to 
Kdinburgh at the age of nineteen. After being employed 
or some years in the offices of two Writers to the Signet, 
he was entered a member of the Society of Solicitors of 





marks ~ Mpupreme Courts in 1808. His -probity, diligence, and 
At, | fgpatural talent stood in the place of patronage and family 
influence to him, and from small beginnings his business 
bontinued to increase steadily to the end of his life. He 

' BAtried into his professional pursuits the qualities which 

; pistinguished him asa man. His industry was unwearied, 
ery. nd was combined with habits of despatch which enabled 
lye him tO surpass Most men in putting a great amount of 
yy. ‘Bp ssiness through his hands in a given time. Unlike some 
‘y: __ Mie his brethren, he was most punctilious as to the moral 
night= §™punds upon which any case stood before he would con- 
our, pad» pect himself with it; but when satisfied on this head, the 
! iness of his clients became as it were his own, and the 
=—= hole force of his energetic character was exerted to con- 
uct it to a successful issue. Though greatly dissatisfied 

eee: ith the state of law as it stands in this country, no bribe 
Se. BP the shape of emolument or patronage would indace him 
en “gard or employ it otherwise than as an instrument for 
Pollg justice and redressing wrong. His aversion, indeed, 

D crooked paths, pettifogging, and chicanery, was inbred, 

bd often carried to a fault; and it may be said with 

uth, that much useless and vexatious litigation would be 

Lent. tangled in its birth, if all legal practitioners: had the 


tong sense of rectitude, and the fine feeling of honour 
hich distinguished William Ritchic. Few men with the 


its calls. ie 

The Scotsman was projected about August or Septem- 
ber, 1816, and though the project did not first occur to 
Mr. Ritchie, it was communicated to him before it wes 
two days old, and when it was known only to two indi- 
viduals, namely, the writer of this notice, and Mr. Robert- 
son, bookseller. After a little reflection Mr. Ritchie 
entered into it warmly. He assisted in forming the plan, 
suggested the tile, drew up the prospectus, and by his 
exertions and personal influence contributed more than 
any other individual to establish the paper. ® 

His advocacy of popular rights was the pure result of 
the convictions of his understanding, and the general im- 
pulse of his manly and elevated moral nature. Like every 
public writer who aims at being useful, he cid not say all 
he thought upon every occasion, but no earthly consi- 
deration would have induced him to pen one sentence 
which his understanding and his conscience did not ap- 
prove of. 

In law he was a zealous and very radical reformer. 
His notions of what law ought to be, were not hastily 
adopted ; but they were, perhaps, founded more upon the 
philosophical views of human nature, than upon studies 
strictly technical. His papers on legal subjects, though 
generally connected with temporary occurrences, and 
always hastily got up, often com indeed in as short 
a time as another person would require for the mere 
mechanical act of writing them, contain a great body of 
acute remarks and valuable suggestions; and they were 
always clothed in a very popular style. Yet, like every 
thing done in haste, they give a very inadequate idea of 
his powers of reasoning, and of his capability of taking 
large and comprehensive views of human concerns. A 
selection of these papers was re-published by Bell and 
Bradfute, in 1824, in a small volume, under the title of 
** Essays on Constitutional Law and the Forms of Pro- 
cess,” and now constitutes the only accessible literary 
memorial of Mr. Ritchie, except what may be found in 
the files of the Scotsman. 

I never knew an individual who loved the beauties of 
nature with so intense a feeling. Fine scenery operated 
upon him like enchantment; and he had an eye equally 
for the little and the great, for the delicate curve and 
pencillings of a rose, the play of the sunbeams on a lake, 
the softness of a pastoral valley, or the savage grandeur of 
a Highland mountain. Several of his papers in the Scots- 
man are animated pictures of his vivid feelings in his visits 
to the hill. No person could appropriate Byron's lan- 
guage with greater truth— 


** Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 
Is not the love of them deep in my heart 
With a pure passion? should I not contemn 
All objects, if compared with these? and stem 
A tide of suffer'ng, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turn’d below, 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not glow!” 


He delighted in poetry descriptive of nature, or stocked 
with sentiment, and Campbell was his greatest favourite. 
He admired that poet for his exquisite taste, and still 
more for the purity of thought—the moral sublime which 
breathed from his pages. He was fond of children, of 
children’s books, of pictures of youthful simplicity and 
innocence, and of traits of nature in humble life, where 
alone nature is to be found. It was this feeling which 
made him prize Miss Mittord’s tales so highly. He had 
little relish for fashionable, and none for what are called 
the satirical novels; but he delighted in those of the Ame- 
rican Cooper, whose pictures of Indian manners and sea- 
life he thought inestimable, and whose elevation of senti- 
ment made. him love the man, though he had no other 
knowledge of him, than what he derived from his works. 
Mr. Ritchie’s temperament was romantic and high toned, 
and more truly poetical than that of nine-tenths of those 
— who have gained some credit by their published 
wor 

In the fine arts he was one of the very few men I have 
known, who had an unsophisticated, and what may be 
called an intuitive sense of beauty, and possessed the cou- 
rage to rely upon it in judging of works of art. For 
conoisseurship, in the ordinary meaning of the term, 





which consists chiefly in the use of a conventional jargon, 


moment of his busy life, he always found time to attend to 





man Macdonald, and the first, I believe, who proclaimed 
his merits through the press. It was a very laudatory 
critique on one of his busts, published by Mr. Ritchie in 
the Scotsman, without the slightest knowledge of the 
artist, which made the parties acquainted, and their 
friendship and intimacy increased till death snatched the 
critic from sublunary ties. 

Mr. Ritchie's exertions in behalf of the people of Edin- 
burgh, and I may add, Scotland at large, it would not be 
easy to recount. To him, more than to any other indi- 
vidual, we are indebted for our improved police establish. 
ment, and our liberation from the odious yoke previously 
fastened upon us, which without his labours might have 
galled our necks to thisday. Without his rigorous, persever- 
ing, and effective efforts, in the Scotsman, at police board, 
and at public meetings, the battle fought in 1820, 1821, 
and .1822, never could have been won. The ‘ Reply to 
Captain Brown's Letter by a Commissioner of Police,” in 
ninety closely printed pages, was from his pen, and is one 
of the best pamphlets, and the most clear, masterly, and 
triumphant pieces of argument ever published in this city. 
His efforts in the public cause exposed him to an action 
at law on the part of Captain Brown, which cost him 
nearly £100, in addition to the heavy sacrifices he made 
in time and labour. He was not a man of capital, and 
thought it hard that he should be taxed in such a sum, 
for defending the public interest ; but he was too magna- 
nimous to complain. 

I often told him that, in a pecuniary point of view, I 
considered him a loser by his connexion with the Scotsman. 
The remuneration, whatever it might have been toa young 
man with little pe Ta was scarcely such as to in- 
demnify a person, way as he was, at the head of an ex- 
tensive business which would have paid him well. He 
was sensible of this, but his heart was in this work, the 
burden of which was besides lightened by his great activity. 
Such was his excitable nature too, that no event of great 

ublic interest could pass over his head without stirring 
bis feelings, and like a faithful warder it was a relief to 
him to sound the alarm, and call the citizens to their duty. 

He interested himself deeply in the melicration of pri- 
son discipline, in the institution of a House of Refuge, in 
the entablishment and support of the Society for the Relies 
of the Poor Debtors, and in innumerable other works of 
charity and benevolence. To most of those he gave money, 
to many time and labour, and to some a zeal which money 
could not buy. Among men depending on their own ex- 
ertions for subsistence, it would not be easy to find one 
who lived so much for others as William Ritchie. 

Those who knew Mr. Ritchie intimately, often lost sight 
of his talents in the splendour of his moral qualities, his 
unblemished life, his unbending principles, his chivalrous 
sense of honour, his nobleness of soul, and unequalled 
warmth of heart. It is rare that the magnanimous and 
the humble virtues walk hand in hand as they did in 
him. Temperate and laborious, just and exact in the 
smallest matters, he had a spirit ineapable of harbouring 
a sordid thought, and counted money as nothing when 
placed in the es with honour and principle, or the 
strong calls of duty. The social feelings never burned 
more brightly in any human breast than in his. To see his 
friends frequently, and enjoy an interchange of thought 
with them was not merely a pleasure, but a moral necessary 
of life to him. His attachments were strong ; and for those 
he really loved, he was capable of making unbounded sa- 
crifices, and of cheerfuly perilling life itself in time of need. 
He possessed the highest moral and physical courage, and 
while immersed in the common cares and business of life, 
he retained an elevation of sentiment worthy of a hero of 
romance, united with the purity, delicacy, and gentleness 
which is rarely found except in the other sex. Indeed it 
often struck me as remarkable in Mr. Ritchie's character, 
that so much force was combined with so much tenderness, 
and that one who was so much the creature of impulse 
should have had so much consideration for the feelings of 
others. Often during the dark days of Casilercagh, he 
turned with inexpressible delight to the characters of 
Washington and Jefferson, and to that glorious editice 
which they have crected, where the ark of freedom was 
placed beyond the reach of despots, and congresses, and 
Holy Alliances. It was the only green spot then on the 
surface of the earth, and we blessed it as the asylum where 
the persecuted lovers of liberty could find refuge, and 
honestly proclaim their wrongs in the face of heaven. 
Much of the pleasure I had in the society of my excellene 
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friend arose from the mterchange of sentiments like these, 
and of anticipations of a better era, which our own san- 
guine tempers told us must arrive, and that at no distant 
day. What a splendid commentary on these prognosti- 
cations is the Parisian Revolution, which, from its purity 
and grandeur, may be considered asa leaf torn from the 


book of fate, bringing to an admiring world a picture of 


a future and better order of things, which we can but 
dimly see in its causes. 

Mr. Ritchie had been in an indifferent state of health 
for five or six years. Great anxiety, or to speak more 
corregly, great mental exertion in the course of last sum- 
mer ahd autumn terminated in an attack of fever, which 
commenced en the 23d of October. His illness continued 
for fifteen weeks, during the whole of which time he was 
watched over with unceasing anxiety by his amiable and 
virtuous wife. But no medical skill or human powers 
could avail. He was interred in the Grey Friars Church- 
yard yesterday. He was in his 50th year. 

Our intimacy has lasted for twenty-four years, and when 
I look back at the course of his life during that time, it ap- 
pears to me more like a chapter from the annals of Ro- 
mance, than a portion of the history of a human being. 
He was so noble-minded, so unlike ordinary men in his 
affections and conduct, that it seems as if he had scarcely 
belonged to our common nature. It was his misfortune 
to be born too early, and cast into a world too selfish and 
grovelling to understand his motives, or appreciate his 
worth. This is not the language of grief or friendship. 
I know that every day will increase my admiration of his 
character, and I shall ever consider it as the happiest and 
proudest event of my life, that I possessed his friendship. 

Cc. M. 





MEMOIR OF BOLIVAR. 

Don Simon Bolivar was korn in the city of Caracas, in 
the year 1785, of Don Juan Vicente Bolivar, and Donna 
Conception Palacio. ‘The noble origin of the family of 
Bolivar is authenticated in the history of Oviedo, and 
Banos, as one of the most illustrious in Venezuela, and by 
the circumstance of one of the ancestors of-Bolivar being 
chosen, in the year 1589, to represent that province as 
Procurador-General at the Court of Madrid. Bolivar was 
very young when death deprived him of his father and 
mother. Don Keliciano Palacio, his maternal uncle, was 
entrusted with the guardianship of the orphan, and with 
the administration of an immense fortune, which his 
parents had bequeathed to him. ‘Tenderly beloved by his 
uncle, young Bolivar received from his paternal care the 
best education which America could then afford to a child 
of his rank. The first years of his life were devoted to the 
elements of the mathematical sciences, to history, geogra- 
phy, and the humanities. His early studies were not 
marked by any striking progress, except in history, which 
appeared to absorb all his attention. It was, however, 
neither from want of energy, nor from a love of the amuse- 
ments of his age, that young Bolivar neglected the study 
of literature and the fine arts. On the contrary, he was 
indifterent to all the sports and pleasures of childhood, and 
constantly absorbed in reflection ; he exhibited a maturity, 
the grave and melancholy cast of which was singularly 
contrasted with his youthful appearance. ‘* I know not 
what is the reason,” said his uncle, one day, ** but that 
child is not happy; it seems as if the air of his native 
country was too heavy for him, and oppressed his soul ;”°— 
prophetic words, which revealed that loftiness of spirit, and 
that innate love of liberty, which already agitated the 
childhood of Bolivar, and promised the world one of the 
most illustrious defenders of the independence of nations ! 

Bolivar soon obtained from the Spanish Government the 
permission, so rarely granted, to proceed to Europe for 
the completion of his studies. A young Spanish lady, of 
noble birth and extraordinary beauty, made a deep impres- 
sion upon that heart which had hitherto beat for glory and 
liberty alone; she was the daughter of the Marquis d'Us- 
taris, a countryman of Bolivar, and a brother of the Mar- 
quis del Toro. Bolivar loved her to idolatry ; he obtained 
her hand, and hastened to enjoy his happiness in his na- 
tive land. But, alas! a blow as sudden as terrible awaited 
him: a fever of a few days swept off the friend and com. 
panion to whom he hoped to consecrate his whole life. To 
a young man of twenty-two, under the influence of the 
most pure and ardent passion, such a loss is overwhelming. 
Bolivar was stunned, heart-broken, but his courage did 
not forsake him. No new ties could replace those which 
fate had broken; the love of his country took entire pos- 
session of a heart closed against all other attachments ; 
and that passion for liberty which he seemed to inherit 
from nature acquired new force and activity from his pri- 
vate calamity. He set out a second time for Europe, and 


visited successively Spain, France, Italy, England, and a 
great part of Germany. During his residence at Paris he 
was particularly assiduous in his endeavours to acquire all 
the knowledge requisite for the warrior and the statesman ; 
he formed connexions useful to him in the prosecution of 
his inquiries; he became the friend of Humboldt and of 
Bompland, from whom he imbibed profound and en- 
lightened views on political economy and internal admi- 
nistration. He also acquired a decided taste for the study 
of languages and history, ancient and modern.—Active, 
temperate, frugal, devoting the night to labour whenever 
a part of the day had been passed in pleasure, the saviour 
of America silently formed himself for the awful work of 
the destruction of Spanish power in America. The coro- 
nation of Napoleon Bonaparte, as Emperor of France, at 
which Bolivar was present, appeared to him to threaten 
an approaching revolution in the political affairs of Kurope, 
the consequences of which must necessarily extend to 
Anierica. Under the influence of this vague presenti- 
ment, he set out for Spain, when, having learnt at Bor- 
deaux’ that General Miranda was in the United States, 
forming an expedition for the deliverance of his country 
from the Spanish yoke, he hastened to share the perils of 
the glorious enterprise, and to place himself under the 
banners of the independent chief. He arrived too late ; 
the expedition had sailed when he reached the United 
States, and, in few days, he heard that it had failed in 
its attempt. As, however, the real object of his voyage 
to the United States had escaped tive inquisitorial eye of 
the Spanish police, he was at liberty to return to South 
America. This he accordingly did, just at the moment 
when the successes of Madrid and Bayonne, the abdica- 
tion of Ferdinand and of Charles, and the occupation. of 
the Peninsula by French troops, occasioned by the first 
interruption of the customary relations between the me- 
iropolis of Spain and her colonies, and caused the general 
insurrection of the New World. 

General Miranda made a new attempt, which failed. 
Bolivar served under him. Miranda was treacherously 
seized, and died in the prisonsof Cadiz. From that period 
Bolivar became the chief warrior of his country, to the 
service of which he gave the whole of his immense wealth. 
We have not space to follow him through all his military 
exploits. His career, however, was most brilliant. His 
successes annihilated the power of Spain. As Dictator, 
some inconsistencies might be laid to his charge, but his 
ambition was always governed by a sincere love of his 
country. 


MISCELLANIES. 














NOBLE: MINDEDNES3. 

A farmer called on Earl Fitzwilliam, to represent that his 
crop of wheat had been seriously injured in a field adjoin- 
ing a certain wood, where his Lordship’s hounds had fre- 
quently met to hunt. He stated that the young wheat 
had been so cut up and destroyed, that in some parts he 
could not hope for any produce. ‘* Well, my friend,” 
said his Lordship, ** I am aware that we have frequently 
met in that field, and that we have done considerable in- 
jury, and if you can procure an estimate of the loss you 
have sustained, I will repay you.”” The farmer replied, 
that, anticipating his Lordship’s consideration and kindness, 
he had requested a friend to assist him in estimating the 
damage, and they thought that, as the crop seemed quite 
destroyed, £50 would not more than repay him: The 
Earl immediately gave him the money. As the harvest, 
however, approached, the wheat grew, and in those parts 
of the field that were most trampled the corn was the 
strongest and most luxuriant. The farmer went again to 
his Lordship, and being introduced, said, ** I am come, 
my Lord, respecting the field of wheat adjoining such a 
wood.”” His Lordship instantly recollected the circum. 
stance. ‘* Well, my friend, did I not allow you sufficient 
to remunerate you for your loss?” ** Yes, my Lord, I 
have found that I have sustained no loss at all, for where 
the horses had most cut up the land the crop is most pro- 
mising; and I have, therefore, brought the £50 back 
again.” ‘* Ah!” exclaimed the venerable Earl, ** this is 


man.” He then entered into conversation with the farmer, 
asking him some questions about his family,—how many 
children he had, &c. His Lordship then went into another 
room, and returning, presented the farmer with a check 
for £100. ** Take care of this, and when your eldest son 
is of age present it to him, and tell him the occasion that 
produced it.” We know not which most to admire, the 
benevolence or the wisdom displayed by this illustrious 
man; for, while doing a noble act of generosity, he was 
handing down a lesson of integrity to another gencration. 





—Bury Post. 


what I like; this is as it ought to be between man and | h 


— 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND MRS. FITZHERBERT. 





-—— 

He had now formed an attachment of no c on kind 
to a lady, whose name at this period came frequently before 
the public in association with his. A veil of ambiguity ¢ 
mystery covered, and still covers, the relations of the 
Prince of Wales with Mrs. Fitzherbert. She reccived al] 
the respect and exercised all the influence which coul 
belong to rank, character, accomplishments, and manners 
in the highest class of society in this country during het 
intimacy with the Prince, and after their separation ; ang 
she is still living, surrounded, in her advanced years, with 
all the consideration which could do honour to the decline 
of a lite the most estimable. Mrs. Fitzherbert was firs 
married at sixteen, and had still all the graces of beauty 
and youth on the death of Colonel Fitzherbert. She was 
brought up abroad, with every advantage of a costly and 
consummate education. Her beauty had that soft and 
touching character, the result of fair complexion and blue 
eyes, which distinguishes English women abroad, and ob. 
tained her the appellation of the angelic English bond, 
The cousin of Lord Sefton, and related to other distin. 
guished families, she lived in a sphere of society in London 
which necessarily made her acquainted with the Prince of 
Wales. He became enamoured, declared his passion, and 
was the cause of her retiring to the Continent to avoid his 
importunities. Having remained abroad about three 
years, she returned to England in 1784. The Prince on 
her return declared the continuance and repeated the sin. 
cerity of his attachment with, it would appear, more suc. 
cess. Their intimacy for some time was known only to 
the initiated.in high life: they moved and met in the same 
society, apparently on terms rather of formal thah fi 
miliar acquaintance. The secret was divulged shortly 
before the Prince’s quarrel with the King, and base advan. 
tage was taken of it to wound the private feelings of the 
prince where manly feelings are the most vulnerable, She 
was of a Catholic family, herself a Catholic; and this was 
easily turned against the Prince of Wales, at a period of 
religious bigotry and political alarm,—especially in the 
mind of George III, who seems to have thought that Pro. 
testant episcopacy was the sole object of the revolution of 
1688, and that secret influence, prerogative, and- parlia. 
mentary corruption, were sanctified by their accordance 
with the spirit and interests of the high Church.—Dr, 
Lardner’s Cabinet Library, Vol. 1; being Vol. I, of the 
Life and Reign of George IV. 


QUACKERY ILLUSTRATED. 





The following anecdote, which was lately communicated 
to me by Mr. Coleridge, will not only illustrate @ trait of 
character, but furnish a salutary lesson to the credulous 
patron of empirics. As soon as the powers of nitrous oxide 
were discovered, Dr. Beddoes at once concluded that it 
must necessarily be a specific for paralysis. A patient was 
selected for the trial; and the management of it was'en- 
trusted to Davy. Previous to the administration of the 
gas, he inserted a small pocket thermometer under the 
tongue of the patient, as he was accustomed to do upon 
such occasions, to ascertain the degree of animal tempera 
ture, with a view to future comparison. The paralytic 
man, wholly ignorant of the nature of the process to which 
he was to submit, but deeply impressed, from the repre 
sentations of Dr. Beddoes, with the certainty of its suce 
cesf, no sooner felt the thermometer between his teeth 
than he concluded that the ¢alisman was in full operation, 
and in a burst of enthusiasm, declared that he already 
experienced the effects of its benign influence throughout 
his whole body. The opportunity was too good to be'lost 
—Davy cast an intelligent glance at Mr. Coleridge, and 
desired the patient to renew his visit on the following day; 
when the same ceremony was again performed, and fe 
peated every succeeding day for a fortnight, the patient 
gradually improving during that period, when he was dite 
missed as cured, no other application having been 
than that of the thermometer. Dr. Beddoes, from whom 
the circumstances of the case had been intentionally con- 
cealed, saw in the restoration of the patient the confirme- 
tion of his opinion, and the fulfilment of his most ardent 
nitrous oxide was a specific remedy for paralysis! 
** It were criminal to retard the general promulgation 
so important a discovery ; it were cruel to delay the coms 
munication of the fact until the publication of another 
volume of his * Contributions ;* the periodical magazines 
were too slow in their rate of travelling; a flying pame 
phlet would be more expeditious; paragraphs in the mews 
papers; circulars to the hospitals’”—such were the refiet 
tions and plans which successively agitated the physicians 
mind, when his eyes were opened to the unwelcome trath 
by Davy’s confessing the delusion that had been practised. 





—From Paris's Life of Davy. 
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LL 
WONDERFUL PERFORMANCE ON THE LIVERPOOL 
AND MANCHES®ER RAILWAY. 
Mr. Stephenson‘s new engine, the Samson, started on 
Friday !ast from the tunnel mouth, Crown.street, Liver 
ool, with thirty loaded waggons, occupying a line of 120 
yards long. The weight of the whole was as follows :—= 
Gross weight, 151 tons. 
Net weight of oats and sacks........... 82 10 0 
Ditto of merchandise.........00.. 24 15 0 
Ditto 15 PCTSONS..rrereeccrrrere L O O 





108 5 O 

She performed the journey to Manchester, a distance of 
993 miles in 2 hours and 34 minutes, including 13 minutes 
for taking in water at Rainhill and Parkside. She was 
assisted up the inclined plane by the Mars, the Mercury, 
and the North Star. Her greatest speed was twenty miles 
an hour, and the average about twelve. The quantity of 
coke consumed was 1376 Ibs. This is by far the most 
extraordinary performance which has yet taken place on 
the railway, and it corresponds preceny with what Mr. 
Stephenson said the engine could do before she started. 
The number of waggons which she herself’ drew up the 
incline was sixteen. The remaining fourteen were pro- 
pelled by the smaller engines. The weight of the engine 
and tender is not included in the 151 tons. 
MAGNIFICENT WATER-WORKS AND DRAINS. 

The large soughs now constructing between the Town- 
hall and the river Mersey have been much and deservedly 
admired; but, what are they to the aqueducts and drains 
of the Romans, as described by their most authentic his. 
torians? A fact of which we are reminded by a reference 
to our note book, from which we make the following ex- 
tract :— 

“In an essay on the means of conducting, raising, and 
distributing water, by M. Genieys, engineer, &c. (4to, 
p.p- 315) published in Paris, in 1829, the author states, 
jn an historical account of the principal hydraulic works 
of the Romans, that the total length of the aqueducts 
employed in the distribution of water through ancient 
Rome, was forty-three myriameters, or, 107 post leagues. 
Three-fourths of this length were subterranean vaults; 
eight leagues were in arcades, raised to the height of 
thirty-two metres; and the volume of water furnished by 
the aqueducts was seven hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sind cubic metres in twenty-four hours. The fountains 
of Rome are still objects of admiration, not so much on 
account of their beautiful architecture and their sculptured 
ornaments, as for the torrents of water which they diffuse. 
Tne Pauleric fountain dispenses daily thirty-six thousand 
cubic metres; and that of St. Peter’s, at the Vatican, 
consisting of a single pipe raised upon a pedestal, distri- 
butes six thousand ; while the jet in the Palais Royal, so 
much admired in Paris, emits but one thousand seven 
buodred cubic metres in twenty-four hours.” 





NATURAL SPORTIVENESS. 

Occasional playfulness seems to be natural to all strong 
minds, ** The most grave and studious,’’ says Plutarch, 
‘‘use feasts, and jests, and toys, as we do sauce to our 
meat.” Agesilaus, as every body knows, amused himself 
and his children by riding on a stick; the great Scipio 
diverted himself with picking up shells on the sea-shore ; 
Socrates used to dance and sing by way of relaxation ; the 
facetious Lucian and the grave Scaliger, have both con- 
fessed the pleasure they found in singing, dancing, and 
music, Maecenas, with his friends Virgil. and Horace, 
delighted in sports and games. Shakspzare played on the 
bass-viol, which he accompanied with. his voice; and the 
witty Swift amused himself with hunting and chasing bis 
iends, the two Sheridans, through all the rooms of the 
deanery, Man is the only animal that laughs, a faculty that 
would hardly have been bestowed upon him unless it were 
intended to be called into exercise. The fantastical and 
unnatural severity that disclaims all merriment and relax- 
ation, is but a different and infinitely less pleasing mode 
of self-love, seeking a sullen gratification by affecting to 
despise the gratifications of others. There are indi- 
Viduals, no doudt, in whom such solemn strictness niay 
be unaffected : to minds that are intrinsically grovelling 
and low-bent, a certain stiffness and rigidity may be a re- 
lief, for an erect tension is the natural relaxation of those 
Who have been long stooping. Such starched rigourists 
real the well-known story of the man in the pit of the 
Dublin theatre, who refused to sitdown when all others 
Were seated, upon which a voice from the gallery cried out, 
“Ah! leave the poor creature alone; he’s a tailor, and 


slate, arithmetical tables, and the playful teacher, which I 
think of the highest importance, and all of which should 


opinion that the lectures themselves are too cheap; at 
least it is the impression of my mind, that every judicious 
hearer may carry home instruction worth as many pounds 
as there are shillings paid for admission. I do not say this 
to induce the lecturers to increase the charge, but I say it for 


_ Consumption of Spirits and other Articles.—We have 
just seen a statement which almost staggers our faith. It 
is as follows :—The English alone consume annually eight 
million of gallons of British spirits, at the price of twenty 


Scotland and Ireland, the people spend eight millions per 
annum in gin! It is a singular fact (says the same 
document) that the people of Great Britain pay in duties 
upon articles of luxury, such as tea, sugar, coffee, spirits, 
beer, &c. nearly twenty-eight millions a year. They 
consume nearly nineteen millions of pounds of tobacco 
yearly, and pay the enormous duty of £3,263,302 on tea. 





Young and his Booksellers.—Tonson and Lintot were 
both candidates for printing a work of Dr. Young's. 
The poet answered both letters the same morning, but 
misdirected them. In these epistles he complains of the 
rascally cupidity of each. He told Tonson that Lintot 
was so great a scoundrel, that printing with him was out 
of the question; and writing to the latter, decided that 
Tonson was an old rascal, but, &c. and then makes his 
election in his favour. Tatler. 


A schoolmaster in Limerick, setting forth his claims 
upon public support through the medium of that most 
commendable channel, an advertisement, makes known 
to mankind, that ** from his earliest years he felt the bent 
of mpgnten to be directed to a bold and genteel running 
wana. 








IMPROMPTU. 
At the seat of the Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood, in 
Sussex, the family vault in the chapel has, over the er- 
trance, the inscription, Ultima Domus—i. e. the ** Last 
House,” which gave rise to the following sarcastic im- 
promptu:— 
** Did he who edified this wall 
Not read, or not believe, St. Paul, 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
ANOTHER HOUSE, NOT MADE WITH HANDS ?’— 
Or may we gather from these words, 
THAT HOUSE is not a House of Lords ?” 
SS 


BDUCATION. 











EARLY EDUCATION.—SMITH & DOLIER'S LECTURES, 


—=—_> 

To the Editor of the Liverpool Chronicle. 
S1r,—I have heard the very interesting lectures of the 
above gentlemen, and examined their useful inventions ; 
and, when their utility and importance are considered, it 
becomes truly astonishing, in this professed age of im- 
provement, that respectable parents and teachers, in this 
large and wealthy town, have not given better proofs of 
their sincere desire for the advancement of education than 
they have done on former occasions, by their indifference 
to lectures and plans of improvement, which have ob- 
tained the sanction of some of the best and most learned 
men in the kingdom. 
As a parent, I feel it my duty to attend all the lectures 
delivered by Messrs. Smith and Dolier in this town; and, 
if I could address every mother, father, and master in the 
kingdom, I would say—‘* If you wish to make the school 
and t.: nursery scenes of happiness, ease, and rapid im- 
provement, listen to the instruction contained in Mr. 
Smith’s lectures, and allow your children the benefits of 
Mr.-Dolier’s very ingenious and truly useful inventions.” 
This would be my advice to all persons who have the 
care and management of youth, and I offer it disinterest. 
edly, and with the best intention ; for I can scarcely claim 
acquaintance with the gentlemen who are now publishing 
their plans of early education under the patronage of the 
highest power in England. 
Independent of the aids afforded by the copy-books, white 


be on the sehool-desk, and on the family-table, I am of 


shillings a gallon; that is, in England alone, exclusive of | 


course of lectures, and to the best mechanical inventions 
ever offered to the people of this or any other country on 
early education. Mr. Smith's mode of teaching reaches the 
mind by the easiest means—reason is the instrument by 
which he educates youth: the cane was and is the terrible 
instrument of the old system! What parent, teacher, 
or young person can listen to the ** grammatical picture” 
without pleasure and delight? for, like all the other plans, 
it is truly a railroad to the attainment of grammar. I 
am glad to find that Mr. Smith intends to repeat his very 
popular and useful lectures ; and I have only one thing to 
regret, and that is, that we have not a model school on 
the Smith and Dolierian plan in this town of Liverpool. 
There should be a public meeting of the respectable inha- 
bitants, held under the sanction of the Corporation, and 
arrangements should be made for the general adoption of 
a system which promises to form a new era in the national 
education of the people. 

The Music-hall should be taken for the lectures and for 
the exhibition of the plans; and, if the inhabitants of 
Liverpool are not already either too wise or too obstinate 
to admit of improvement themselves, most assuredly they 
may condescend to carry home some useful instruction for 
the benefit of their children. Yours, &c. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Jun. 

Liverpool, Fet, 23, 1831. 


—=—= 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





SPEECH OF WILLIAM OF NASSAU. 


oe 


a 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—The following harangue which I met with in the 
course of my reading yesterday, highly interested me, not 
only by its representing the ardent soul of the hero who 
spoke it, but also as forming a striking contrast with the 
conduct of his descendants. Thinking that at the present 
period it may be as interesting to your readers as it was 
to myself, I have extracted it, and for the benefit of those 
who may be unacquainted with the French, I have sub. 
joined a translation. 

Tt may be useful to your juvenile readers to premise 
that the tyranny of Philip, King of Spain and the Nether. 
lands, occasioned a general insurrection in the latter 
country. Counts Hoorn and Egmont and the Prince of 
Orange appeared at the head of it. Hoorn and Egmont 
were taken and beheaded. The Prince of Orange, who 
had been elected Stadholder, retired into Holland, which, 
with the adjacent provinces, entered into a treaty for their 
mutual defence at Utrecht in the year 1579. It was not 
till 1609, after thirty years’ war, that the Crown of Spain 
was forced to declare them a free people. 

In 1580, William of Nassau, on whose head a price 
had been set by Philip, thus addressed the States-General 
assembled at Delft: 

* Plat a Dieu, Messieurs, ou que mon exil perpétuel, 


ou méme ma mort, vous pit apporter une vrai déliverance 
de tant de maux. Oh! que ce banissement me serait 
doux! gue cette mort me serait agréable! 
quoi est-ce que j'ai exposé mes biens ? 
richer ? 
j'aimais plus que ma vie? 
fils si long-tems prisonnier? M'en pouvez-vous donner 
un autre, ou me le pouvez-vous restituer? Quel prix, 
quel loyer puise-je attendre de mes longs travaux, sinon 
de vous acquérir, s'il en est besoin, au prix de mon sang, 
la liberté ? 
absence, ou que ma mort méme, vous peut servir, com. 
mandez; envoyez-moi aux confins de la terre: j"obéirai, 
Voila ma téte, sur laquelle nul prince, ni monarque n'a 
puissance que vous: disposez-en pour votre bien, pour 
le salut et la conservation de votre republique.”’ 


Car, pour. 
Est-ce pour m’en- 
Pourquoi ai-je perdu mes propres fréres que 
Pourquoi ai je laisse mon 


Si done vous jugez, Messiews, que mon 


TRANSLATION, 
** Would to God, gentlemen, that either my perpetual 


exile, or even my death, could bring you a real deliver. 








he's only resting himself.”—F'rom Festivals, Games, and 


Amusements, Ancient and Modern, the purpose of calling public attention to the most useful 


ance from so many evilsd Oh, how pleasant would be 
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that banishment to me! how delightful that death ! 
Wherefore have I exposed my property ? is it to enrich 
myself? Why have I lost my brothers whom I loved 
more than life? Why have I left my son so long a pri- 
soner? Can you give me another, or can you restore him 
tome? What reward, what payment can I expect from 
my continued labours, except that of acquiring for you, 
even at the hazard of my existence, liberty? If then you 
judge, gentlemen, that my absence, or even my death can 
serve you, command me: send me to the confines of the 
earth; I will obey. There ismy head, over which no 
prince nor monarch has power but yourselves; dispose of 
it for your welfare, for the-safety and preservation of your 
Republic.” 

My translation, you will see, is but a faint copy of the 
original. William thought profoundly and spoke little. 
Me shows in a single phrase all the energy of his character. 
He did not refuse to be the martyr of liberty, provided he 
might be its founder. 

Now, behold his descendant, after the lapse of little 
more than two centuries, warring against the liberties of 
his subjects, and sacrificing thousands to regain a domi- 
nion of which his folly and his tyranny deprived him ! 
Yours, &c. ALBUS, 








PHENOMENA OF STEAM. 
—<>__- 
TO “ A CONSTANT READER,” IN THE LAST LIVER- 
POOL CHRONICLE. 

Sin,—You state a fact, namely, that when the steam 
escapes from the valve of a steam-engine made upon the 
high-pressure-power plan, that steam is quite cold until 
it arrives at about eight inches from the orifice of the 
valve, and that then it becomes quite hot. You wonder 
that it should be quite cold at first, and sodol. You 
expected that it would be quite hot at first, and so did I. 
You also state that from the valve of an engine made 
upon the low-pressure plan, the steam is at first quite hot. 
All this puzzles you, and so it doesme. To be puzzled 
is to be in a state of uneasiness; Jet us try if we cannot 
knock our two noddles together until we hammer out a 
reason for all this,—a reason which will please us two; as 
for the knowing ones, the Barbati, the grave philosophers, 
it is their duty to satisfy us, not ours to content them. 

My solution is this. In the high-pressure case the 
steam has not TIME TO BE HOT; it is like a little fat 
man in an agony of rage,—he cannot strike on the in- 
stant. The steam is in such a hurry to escape that it can 
think.of nothing else, and eight inches must elapse when 
instantly it sets about its favourite occupution of scalding 
all about it. Does this solution make you Jaugh? Lis. 
ten then. Go and buy an air-pump apparatus; it will 
not cost you more than £20: put some cotton wool into 
the receiver; next exhaust the air in the receiver; next 
cram into the receiver, without admitting any air if you 
can, a hot poker, or a lighted candle, and then query. 
Will the poker set fire to the cotton ? If it will, my theory 
is at an end, and I am an undone philosopher 3 but if it 
will not, why then I beg you to notice that this proves my 
case ; for why does not the hot poker set fire to the cotton 
wool ? Assuredly because there is no air to assist com- 
bustion ; and just so with the stream.of steam from the 
aforesaid valve; the steam is driven out with such violence 
that the air has not time to operate upon it so as to cause 
heat to be felt with your finger. Strike your hand sud- 
denly upon a hot poker; no heat is felt. Rub a fine 
gauze lace over a red-hot cylinder. (I have seen it done.) 
Only do you press it tightly upon the cylinder, and the 

ave cecapes unhurt. 

Do you understand what I would be at? I believe 
after all I have not mended my first remark, namely, that 
the steam has not time to be hot. It requires to run eight 
jnches, as you say, before it is in good burning condition, 
for then you say it burns like the very devil; and well 
it ray :—the air has then mixed with it; the process of 





scalding has had opportunity to commence, and let me 
advise you to take care of yout fingers. 

Does this solution satisfy you? It scarcely satisfies me. 
However, it will serve till we get a better. I abominate 
to be puzzled, and would almost rather give a bad reason 
than none at all. . 

Vive vale. Siquid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non his utere mecum. 
Which means, 
I'll thank thee for that rule of thine, 


If better; and if not, take mine. R. T. 








THE FOUNDLING, 
‘igre 
TO THE EDITOR.* 

S1r,—In consequence of your note to correspondents, 
in this day’s Kaleidoscope, I hasten to state that I have 
not yet left town, although my stay here has been, and 
still is, very uncertain. 

The chief reason for my not continuing ‘“‘ The Found. 
ling,” was, however, the same which you have already 
assigned ; namely, the increasing heaviness of my produc- 
tion, of which [ most willingly took the blame to myself, 
but with which I thought it my duty not to annoy your 
readers any longer, to the exclusion of more interesting 
subjects. Had I been able to cherish the slightest hope 
that my labours would not be entirely disagreeable to 
E. P. and her company, I should certainly not have sus- 
pended them; but having once heard a very clever and 
experienced Frenchman assert that the ladies forgive every 
thing, hormis ennui qu’on leur cause, I have always been 
particularly afraid of giving offence by becoming tedious. 
After the positive challenge of your fair correspondent, it 
would, however, be very ungracious in me not to make, 
at the least, an attempt to comply with her wishes, and I 
shall therefore set about it as soon as possible. My spirits 
are already half revived by her injunction; and, in order 
to improve them still more, I intend to treat myself, this 
very afternoon, to a walk through Cherry-lane. 

In the meantime’l remain, most respectfully, yours, 

Liverpool, Feb. 29, 1831. PETER PLAINWAY. 

SPECIMEN OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 
——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—The following specimen of orthography is a 
genuine copy of a letter sent to one of the mercantile 
houses here. If you deem it, for its singularity, worthy 
of a place in your esteemed paper, it is at your disposal. 





Yours, &c J. H. 
Liverpool, Feb. 18, 1831. 
** Silsden, Janry 25th, 1831. 


‘* Messrs—————-I_ Resived your letter on the 18 Insant 
For a remitance For the money I How you But 1 am 
Sorry that I cannot Remitit it at presant But I will pay 
your Travler First time he coms to Silsden and souner if 
I Can Get it For you So I Hoope you will wait Til 
that Time and By So Doying you will much oblige 

J.W—” 





Saeed 


SCULPTURE. 
—e— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—I cannot see the fault of any man, or profession 
of men, without feeling a secret inclination to remove it 
in a friendly manner. My present object is to expose an 
error into which our sculptors have fallen, namely, that 
of giving Roman features to busts purporting to represent 
men remarkable for a mildness of countenance. How 
ridiculous is it to see a bust of Canning with the mascu- 
line features and finely-curved lips of the venerable Ros- 
coe! I am informed that this is done to give their works 
a classical appearance; but, for my poor part, I should 
prefer truth and nature before any such pitiable subter- 
fuges. Yours, &c. CLIO, 











LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
: seed 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—Knowing that you have an ear for music, and wish 
‘* harmony all the world over,” (as we say after singing 
‘* Non Nobis Domine,’’) perhaps you will give insertiog 
to.the following remarks, which have been called forth 
from impressions received in the Music-hall on Tuesday 
evening last. The performance on that evening,’ by the 
Liverpool “ion Choral Society, of Acis and Galates, 





and selection§ from the oratorios of Athalia and of Joshua, 
has added, fn my humble opinion, to the celebrity which 
the society had previously and deservedly obtained. Teis not 
saying too much, that there was evidently great improve, 
ment shown by both songstresses and songsters, all of whom 
deserve the highest commendations. Miss Entwistle ang 
her songs chastely and correctly, and it was much regretted 
that she had not more to do on the occasion. The othe 
ladies also acquitted themselves very respectably. Mr, 
Caird’s style has undergone an advantageous revision tine 
the previous public performance of the society: the 
Crescendo, which he managed very judiciously, is a strik. 
ing improvement. If this gentleman would perseverr 
there can be no doubt of his becoming one of the first, if 
not the first, amateur singer in Liverpool. ** Love sound; 
the alarm,’’ was beautifully sung, and deserved the plav. 
dits which were given; and in the trio ** The flocks shall 
leave the mountains.” Mr. Caird sang (if I may be allowed 
the expression) sensibly from the heart. Mr. 

though he did not call the late Mr. Meredith to our recol. 
lection, nor the late talented Mr. Bartleman, gave uss 
very good idea of the ** Monster Polypheme;” and I am 
certain that, by a little practice, this gentleman will be 
come an acquisition to the society. I should occupy to 
much of your valuable paper were I to enumerate evey 
individual as they deserve,—for all of them pleased the 
audience. The choruses went off, as they were expected 
to do, with precision and effect. ** Wretched Lovers,” 
a composition worthy of the genius of the immertl 


-4 Handel, was encored, The masterly style in which 


it was sung adds another laurel to those already ob 
tained. by Mr. Charles Smith, whose judicious m- 
nagement and application rendered the performance ¢f 
this difficult composition one of the finest specimens of 
chorus singing ever heard in this country, and I may adi, 
such as was never heard before in this town. The sing. 
ing of this. chorus, independent of any other part of the 
performances, places the society on the highest pinnal 
of eminence. : 
The band was good, and Mr. Hermann led in a sup. 
tior manner. Though in many of the recitatives I thought 
the instruments rather too prominent, yet, on the whol, 
they gave general satisfaction.—Yours, &c. R.R. 


=== 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








IncuBATION.—If it be true, as our correspondent D. C, te 
asserted in his Jetter in a preceding column, that the rege 
lar turning of hen’s eggs is necessary to successful incu 
tion, his reasoning cannot be questioned; we, howe, 
never heard of the circumstance before, and will that 
our correspondent to state, whether he rests for his aut» 
rity upon actual observation or mere hearsay. 

Op Proverss aND Wise SAws.—The communication of D. 
is reserved for our next publication. 

The biographical sketch of the late Mr. Ritchie, and the 
memoir of Bolivar, have obliged us to postpone until net 
week Mr. Bolton’s tale of the Haunted Stream, 

The Wolves Attack.—We had our eye upon the interesting 
narrative pointed out by A Friend and Reader, before v* 
were favoured with his obliging note. q 

Tue Skatren’s Lirg-Linz.—We shall publish the comment 
cation of H. D. in our next. 
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